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Among efforts to stimulate interest in the Classics, 
in High Schools, especially in the Middle and the Far 
West, may be enumerated classical clubs, Roman 
banquets, Latin games, plays in the original Greek 
and Latin (though oftener in translations), drama- 
tizations of Vergil, Caesar, Horace, etc. See The 
Classical Journal, passim, under Current Events ; note 
especially the article Greek Plays in America, by 
D. D. Hains, 6.24-39 (the paper deals also with 
Latin plays). 

An interesting result is a booklet entitled Two 
Latin Plays for High-School Students, by Miss 
Susan Paxson, of the Omaha High School (Ginn 
and Co., igti. Pp. xii ~f- 39. 50 cents) ; the author's 
purpose is to "give pleasure and be of profit to 
<those> who have set out on their toilsome jour- 
ney into the realm of Latin literature". Miss Pax- 
son was led to prepare this book by the profit which 
she herself, as well as her advanced classes, had 
found in a book called Dramatizations from Vergil, 
by Professor F. J. Miller, of the University of 
Chicago. Professor Miller, in a brief introduction 
to Miss Paxson's book, commends it as offering "a 
helpful contribution to the ever-present and vexing 
problem which the teachers of Latin in the second- 
ary schools are meeting : how can we make this Latin 
interesting to our pupils?" He is careful to add that 
the teacher must not seek mere interest, but must 
invent ways of vitalizing teaching without weaken- 
ing it. 

The two plays are entitled A Roman School (pp. 
2-15) and A Roman Wedding (20-36). They are 
both in prose. Pages 16-17 give suggestions for the 
costumes and other properties of the first play ; 37-39 
make similar suggestions concerning the other play. 

In A Roman School, Cicero, his brother Quintus, 
Catiline, M. Antonius, Caesar, Pompey, Clodius, M. 
Brutus, Hortensius, L. Licinius Lucullus, C. and M. 
Claudius Marcellus figure as pupils ! When the play 
begins, two boys are playing "odd or even"; two 
are playing with nuces, one with a top, another 
with a small cart ; another is rolling a hoop (an 
un-Roman touch: see Horace Carm. 3.24.57). With 
the conversation of three boys who are playing ball 
the play proper begins (one of the ball-players is M. 
Cicero, who, according to Becker-Goll, Gallus 3.170, 
was one of the few Romans who did not employ 
this form of exercise ; they refer to Pro Archia 13 as 



proof. I have, however, long had doubts of the 
genuineness of quantum pilae in this passage; I am 
surprised that no editor has called attention to the 
strangeness of these words after quantum denique 
alveolo). Presently the magister enters and calls 
the roll. Next there is a lesson in 'parsing', in which 
M. Cicero and Hortensius shine. Catiline, who 
comes in late, is berated and then flogged ; Pompey 
cries when called on but is coaxed into a good reci- 
tation by a placenta. For coming in late Appius 
Claudius is made to recite Mica, mica, parva Stella, 
etc. Other pupils volunteer to recite ; they present 
Latin versions of John, John (sic!), the piper's son, 
Jack and Jill. Hortensius recites a mongrel ver- 
sion, Iacobulus Horner Sedebat in corner, etc. 
Neither for this piece nor for the two page-skit (13- 
15) beginning with The nox was lit by light of luna 
does the author apologize, though on page 9 she 
makes apology for a "most obvious anachronism" 
because the boys sing a Latin version of Onward, 
Christian Soldiers ! Next information about Gaul 
is given by the pupils in the words of the De Bello 
Gallico. 

Soon P. Licinius Crassus and A. Licinius Ar- 
chias enter, to act as judges of an oratorical contest 
between Caesar and Cicero, arranged several days 
before. Each contestant sets forth his life's am- 
bitions. Here again there is an un-Roman touch, 
for Cicero says, Haec mea <semper> ambitio muit, 
ut me ad scribendi studium conferam, primum 
Romae, deinde in aliis urbibus" (11). No Roman 
in Cicero's time — least of all Cicero himself— would 
have formulated his ambition in such terms. The 
author has the Oratio pro Archia in mind, but she 
has not mastered the speech or the commentaries 
on it; a reading also of Reid's Academica, editio 
maior, pages 1-10 (Cicero as man of letters and stu- 
dent of philosophy), would be of service. The 
judges profess themselves unable to decide, and the 
boys cast lots for the prize. 

In this play, as in the other, the Latin is, on the 
whole, good. The vocative, however, too often stands 
first; the praenomen is regularly written out in full. 
Children using the book will be pleased (I hope) 
to come on tags of the authors they have read, 
such as Quousque tandem, etc., addressed to Catiline 
when he comes in late. 

A Roman Wedding begins with Cicero declaim- 
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ing behind the scenes parts of his first speech against 
Catiline. He knocks over a vase, to Terentia's dis- 
tress : "lam molestum est", she cries, "oratori nup- 
sisse". She reads one of a packet of letters and then 
laments "Quondam litteras amantissimas scripsit ; 
nunc epistolia frigescunt. Quodam vas mihi dedit, 
nunc vas mihi demolitur; quondam fuit maritus, 
nunc est orator". When Cicero at last enters, she 
gives him a report from the magister ludi which sets 
in unfavorable light the performances of their son; 
the boy has been tardy and absent, and is deficient in 
various subjects. But to his father's delight the re- 
port says he declaims well; he cries "Orator claris- 
simus olim eris". The boy, who is at home at the 
time, replies, "Facile est oratorem fieri. Declama- 
tio est facillima". This sounds as if he had been 
reading modern German opinions of his father's 
oratory. 

Presently L. Piso Frugi and Q. Hortensius enter, 
and in a very good scene Cicero, much against his will, 
is induced by Terentia's urgent pleading to betroth 
his daughter to Piso's son. A false note, however, 
again creeps in here, for Piso is made to say "sine 
dote (the italics are mine) tuam filiam meo filio 
posco". Piso and Hortensius withdraw. Terentia 
sends for Tullia and forces her to consent to the 
marriage. Piso, his son, and the signatores enter, 
and the formal sponsio is made (28-29). 

The second scene (32-33) portrays the marriage, 
the third (34-36) pictures the deductio. The arch- 
aeological details are sufficiently accurate. 

On the whole Miss Paxton is distinctly to be 
congratulated on her booklet. The second play in 
particular is well constructed, has many good touches, 
and ought to prove decidedly instructive wherever 
carefully performed. C. K. 



ADDRESS TO THE TRUSTEES OF AMHERST 
COLLEGE BY THE CLASS OF 1885 

In The Classical Weekly 4.129 brief reference 
was made to an Address submitted to the Trustees 
of Amherst College by the Class of 1885 of that 
College. During the summer a pamphlet of 80 pages 
was published, giving the Address in full, together 
with comments by various newspapers and periodi- 
cals on the propositions made by the Class. An- 
other pamphlet of 16 pages gives The Reply of the 
Trustees to the Class of Eighteen Eighty-five. Our 
readers will, no doubt, be glad to have more exact 
knowledge of the whole matter. 

The Address was prepared by a Committee of 
three, consisting of Mr. E. Parmalee Prentice, a law- 
yer of New York City, Dr. Ellsworth G. Lancaster, 
President of Olivet College, and Dr. William G. 
Thayer, Head Master of St. Mark's School, South- 
boro, Mass. 



The Committee throughout urges the Trustees so 
to act that Amherst shall "take a distinctive public 
position as a representative of that individual train- 
ing and general culture which once was the pur- 
pose of all American Colleges". Education, runs the 
argument, is now too largely technical and in the 
Universities there is far too little personal contact 
and influence between teacher and student. The great 
State Universities take students as they pass from 
the High Schools and at once offer them technical 
training as a preparation for some professional or 
commercial career; these universities threaten the 
supremacy even of the privately endowed college. 
Thanks to most generous support by friends and 
alumni some great privately endowed universities 
can compete with 'the state universities, "taking stu- 
dents from high schools and graduating them 
equipped to pursue a technical occupation". 

This scheme leaves no place for such a college as 
Amherst. The high school fits for the university, 
and the university for the selected calling. Am- 
herst, on the other hand, demands a preparation not 
within the tendencies of the high school, and gives a 
course of training which does not fit for, but, on the 
other hand, postpones, preparation for a calling. 

What, then, is to be the future of Amherst? It is 

without the means necessary to enable it to 

compete with the great universities in their extended 
fields Is there no distinctive field which Am- 
herst may occupy, no demand for an improvement in 
the quality of instruction which Amherst may supply? 

We believe that there is such a field; that there 
are public services which Amherst may render; that 
there are already signs of reaction from present 
conditions, and that no institution can better lead 
and give form to this reaction than Amherst Col- 
lege. 

The popular appraisal of education is commer- 
cial — measuring the value of a training by the in- 
come it returns — and if every man stand for him- 
self alone, this appraisal may be right. It is in the 
relation of the individual to the community, however, 
that this view of educational training breaks down. 

"There are in this country", said Professor 

Nelson of Williams College, "no two wants more 
pressing than a literature of the first rank and states- 
men of the first rank. The two go together. Your 
great statesmen are bred on literature and the his- 
toric achievements of mankind Those alone 

have the right to deal with the destinies of 
humanity who have learned the laws by which hu- 
manity has come to its present heritage". 

No literature, said De Tocqueville, ought to be 
more studied in democratic ages than that of the 
ancients. This, classical training, modified from time 
to time by demands of modern scholarship, has al- 
ways been the Amherst course, and the Class of 
1885 urge that the College can and should make its 
work in this field of distinctive value and public 
importance; that this can be done by raising the 
standard of work among faculty and students — by 
getting together at Amherst the best teachers in 
the country in our chosen field of work and the most 
serious and able young men to profit by this course 
of teaching. These three things are the College — 
the course of instruction, the men who give the 
course, and the students who receive it. 



